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THE FIRST SHIP TO ST. PETERSBURG, | her down the Zuyder Zee, over the North Sea, 
CHAPTER II. and up the Sound, so slowly and steadily, that 


Tux “Frisian Vrow” was a high-pooped, broad- | Karl got the length of remarking that a seaman’s 
sided bark, of what modern seamen would call a | life was the easiest he knew. Soon after, they be- 
heavy, old-world build; but a fair wind carried | gan threading the channels of the Aland Isles. 
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Their destination was the port of Revel, where the 
Dutch traders had found a market ever since their 
sails were first seen in the Baltic. 

At the period of our story, the eastern coasts of 
that sea had been for ages divided between 
Sweden and Poland; but a new power was ra- 
pidly winning towns and provinces from them 
both. The Russian empire had begun to spread 
westward ; and the ezar Peter, of whom people 
in Holland liked to talk, because he had worked 
three years as a shipwright at Saardam, and 
thought the Dutch the greatest nation in the 
world, had lately taken the whole Esthonian land 
from Sweden, and advanced his frontier almost to 
the walls of Revel. Auke Wyhes and his crew 
knew little of the changes in northern politics ; 
but they were aware that Dutch cheese found a 
ready sale at the ancient capital of Esthonia, and 
to reach its spacious bay, at the entrance of the 
Finnish Gulf, they must pass the narrow straits 
and winding channels of the island country. The 
scarcity of sea-room, and the prevalence of sand- 
banks and sunken rocks between the isles, render 
that locality a place of perilous navigation to mo- 
dern mariners. Auke knew it well. Moreover, 
the nightless days ef the northern midsummer 
now shone on their voyage; but the winds, 
though low, were contrary: and this, together 
with the slow sailing of the “ Frisian Vrow,” de- 
tained them till the thick and squally weather, 
which generally accompanies the solstice m the 
Baltic, came on. 

The rising gale and darkening sky struck terror 
to the heart of Karl, as he serambled out of his 


berth one mornimg, and found Auke as usual at 
the helm. 

“ Are we far from Revel now?” inquired the 
frightened merchant, to whom this was the first 
voyage. 

“Tf the wind hold fair,” said Auke, “ we will |. 


make its harbour before noom. Yonder is the gulf, 
far to the leeward.” 

Karl could see nothing im the direction indicated 
bat a waste of foamy waves, and on the right the 
distant outline of a high and rocky coast. There 
was @ roaring sound of winds and waters all about 
them; but through it came the deep boom of an 
alarm bell. 

“That’s a ship in distress,” said Auke. ‘“ Hans, 
take the glass and try if you can see her.” 

His mate, a grey-haired but active and fearless 
seaman, had searcely raised the glass to his eye, 
when he shouted: “ Master, she is a fishing smack 
Swedish, to my thinking. She has run aground 
on the Divers Bank. The sea is washing her 
decks, and the crew are clinging to her rigging.” 

“Messmates, we'll save them, with Heaven’s 
help!” said Auke; “the case may be our own 
any day.” 

“Ay, master,” said the old mate, speaking low 
—for all the crew were by this time assembled on 
deck—* but the wind is in a veering humour, and, 
if we lose it, it will be more days than one before 
the ‘ Frisian Vrow’ drops anchor in Revel Bay.” 

“We'll miss the market, too,” cried Karl, in 
whose mind the cheese was always uppermost. 
“ Auke Wybes, I’m sorry for the poor men; but 
don’t lose your own chance.” 





the young skipper, putting his helm about. “Be. 


: 


| 


fore I left home, she bade me mind an old pro. | 


verb, ‘ God’s service hath sure wages ;’ and whether 
we lose the wind or not, I'll try to save the crew 
of yonder ship.” 


“ Well done, master,” cried the crew, with a ge- | 


neral cheer: and Karl, aware that there was no 


persuading Auke from what he believed right, || 
went below to grumble at his convenience, while || 


they bore down on the foundering vessel. 
enterprise was one of danger. 


over her, and the crew clung to her ropes and 


spars; but, when within practicable distance, || 
Auke Wybes, and four who would go with him, || 
manned the only boat they had, gallantly rowed || 
through the breakers, and brought safe on board || 
the master, two boys, and three seamen—six || 
honest Swedes, who had not one word of Dutch | 


among them; yet, by signs and tokens, it was 





The || 
The little bark || 
stuck fast in a sand-bank, while a heavy surf broke || 


made out that their bark was the ‘ Christina,” I 


from Stockholm, which had been seal-catching in | 


the gulf, and had a tolerable cargo of oil and skins | 


to lose. 


The poor people were thankful for their || 


escape, though wet, cold, and much exhausted. || 
The skipper gave them dry clothes and a break- | 


fast. 
own. 


nothing could be done but rum before it. 


“Yes,” said Karl, “I knew how it would be. | 
| The market will be lost, amd we will al& be ship- | 
wrecked.” But nobody was im the humour to | 
prognestications ; besides, fear | 
felt on him when he saw the vessel speeding, at a | 
rate she had never sailed through all that voyage, | 


mind his gloomy 


straight up the Finnish Gulf. 


Karl’s geographical knowledge was none of the | 
- clearest ; but he had studied the voyages of mer- | 


ehant ships, and knew of no trading land in that 


. direetion ; so, to use his own words, he thought | 


they must be going out of the world. No wonder, 


then, that the worthy man once more took refuge | 


below, to meditate over the fact that Auke Wybes 


was his father’s son, and would mever come to | 
From this contemplation he | 


anything buat ruin. 
rose towards evening. The wind, though still 
strong, was steady, and the ship went bravely on. 
On deck the whole crew and the reseued Swedes 
were gathered. Auke was at the helm, and Hans 
on the look-out. 


shining on the top of a tall pole. Before them 
lay a flat swampy shore, and the mouth of a broad 
river, into which the “ Vrow ” was standing. 


“Where are we now, Auke?” said Karl, hold- |) 


ing his breath. 


“‘If my chart be true,” said Auke, “this must || 


be the mouth of the Neva.” 


“T never heard of sucha place in all my life, | 


nor of any one who traded there,” said Karl. 


‘* May be so,” replied the skipper; “but there | 
is a report that the czar of Russia is building a | 


town somewhere on this river.” 
“ He will take our cargo and make us work at 
the walls,” cried Karl; but his further predictions 


“The ship is called after my good mother,” said | of woe were interrupted by Hans saying, “ Master, 








They had just passed a low isle, | 
on which he could see ruined walls and something | 


But by this time he had troubles of his || 
The wind had veered due west, and there | 
was no getting the ship into her course. They || 
tacked, and reefed, and hauled up, but the “ Vrow” | 
was utterly unmanageable agamst the gale, and | 






































| the bearer of such incredible intelligence. 
| imperial majesty kept a very thick stick in the 
| Corner, and had a belief that his good subjects 
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I see the new town, and a boat putting off to 


us. 

A month before that date, Peter the Great, with 
all the dignitaries of his empire, lay and clerical, 
around him, had laid the first stone of Russia’s 
modern capital on the site of a fisherman’s hut in 
a marshy island of the Neva. When the strong 
west wind was carrying off Wybes and his ship 
into that hitherto unnavigated river, there were 
Fins and Cossacks, Kalmucks and Swedish pri- 
soners at work by thousands on its banks, with 
rude tools and no machinery, forming a soil 
whereon the town might stand; while street and 
square were already marked by long lines of piles 
sunk half way in the ancient swamp. 

In the isle there had been made solid ground 
sufficient for the erection of half-a-dozen small 
wooden houses, where Peter now resided, with the 
most privileged of his court, including prince 
Menzikoff, the captain with whom he had sailed 
from Archangel, a French engineer and an English 
ship-carpenter, two Dutch boat-builders and his 
favourite aide-de-camp, colonel Gordon. 

A sort of bay had been excavated on the west 
side of the isle, it is said at the expense of some 
fifty lives; and, overlooking it, in the innermost 
apartment of the house which formed his temporary 
palace, sat the civiliser of the north in extremely 


| bad humour, because no bottom could be found 


whereon to rest the piles, at a spot where he in- 


| tended to build an imperial residence for all suc- 


ceeding czars. Moreover, a rumour had come 
from the north that his subjects there were begin- 
ning to wear their beards again: and his last ex- 
pedition against Sweden had gained him no ad- 
ditional territory, except the little isle of Cron- 


| stadt, a sort of fishing station, whose inhabitants 


had fled, leaving nothing behind them but a large 
copper kettle, which, in derision of his enemies, 
the czar had exalted on a pole above their ruined 
hamlet. 

Peter the Great felt that day as if everything 
was going wrong with him; but the Fins, who 
were excavating a dock further down the river, 
were perceived to cast looks of astonishment sea- 
ward, and by and by the news spread round the 
select circle. Prince Menzikoff did not care > 

is 


told nothing but fibs; but the English ship-car- 
penter rushed in with“ Please your majesty, 
there is a large ship standing into the Neva.” 

“Say ye soP” cried Peter, springing from his 
chair; “the captain of that ship is a sensible 
man. Tell them to get out my barge. Bring 
Menzikoff and all the rest, and we will go and 
oo the first visitor to the port of Peters- 

urg.”? 

Auke Wybes was taxing his utmost skill to mo- 
derate the vessel's speed, not without many mis- 
givings touching a Dutch-built boat, such as he 
had often seen on the Zuyder Zee, which came 
down the river, rowed by men in brilliant uni- 
forms, and steered by a tall handsome man in the 
prime of life, dressed in a rough pea jacket and a 
chequer shirt, which might have looked the better 
for washing. 

“ Heave us a rope!” he cried in sound Dutch, 





as the boat came alongside. No arms were to be 
seen among them, and the rope was heaved. The 
steersman was the first who scrambled on board 
by its help; and, seizing Auke by both hands, he 
cried, ‘“‘ Noble captain! brave skipper! welcome 
to the port of Petersburg. The ‘ Frisian Vrow’ 
is the first bark that ever sailed up the Neva, 
and henceforth she shall come duty free, though 
she carry Swedes for a cargo.” 

**Good Master Russian,” said Karl Cramer, 
elbowing his way forward, “we have a cargo of 
cheese and gin, the best in Holland, and have 
missed our market in Revel, through the foolish- 
ness of this young man, who wouldn’t take advice.” 

“Silence!” thundered the steersman. “It is 
thou that art foolish. I will buy the whole cargo 
myself.” 

““His majesty the czar,” said one of the 
rowers, who looked very tired, and wore a star on 
his breast. Auke afterwards knew him to be 
prince Menzikoff; for his ship was brought to 
anchor in the newly made bay, and he and his 
worthy mate Hans had the honour of dining at 
the chief of the wooden houses. 

Honest Hans rose high in imperial esteem, by 
admiring the situation of the new town, which he 
averred ‘‘ would equal Amsterdam, if it had a few 
canals. Some people didn’t like the smell of 
them, especially beside the fish-market; but there 
was nothing better for shipping.” 

The whole cargo was bought at a price which 
satisfied even Karl; for Peter the First kept his 
promises. Though given to act like one who 
feared not God, neither regarded man, the. great 
ezar understood the value of commerce to his ris- 
ing city; and Auke, as the first trader, received 
under his hand a perpetual remission of all dues 
or customs whatever for his ship. Moreover, so 
many weighty affairs occupied his majesty, that he 
took no notice of the Swedes on board; and, the 
stormy weather being now passed, the “‘ Vrow” 
weighed anchor, under a salute of twenty-one guns 
from a newly-erected battery. These honours af- 
fected no one so much as Karl Cramer. He had 
kept very quiet while in port, but came exultingly 
up to the young skipper, who stood calmly smok- 
ing at the helm, as they steered out of the Neva, 
and, clapping him vigorously on the shoulder, 
cried: “ Auke, lad, we have made a good run by 
that west wind.” 

‘‘Yes, Mynheer,” said Auke; “my mother’s 
proverb has proved true.” 

“‘Thy mother is a prudent woman,” replied 
Karl; ‘‘and I think thou wouldst make a prudent 
son-in-law.” 

Auke put away his pipe at this remark, and he 
and Karl discoursed to their mutual satisfaction. 
The “ Vrow” had a prosperous run to Helsing- 
fors, where the poor Swedes were landed, with 
something to help them home, Karl cheerfully 
subscribing ; and then, with a heavy cargo of salt 
fish, the good ship sailed home to Amsterdam. 
Auke Wybes became a man of some note there, 
when it was known that he had dined with the 
Russian czar, and obtained perpetual freedom from 
customs. 

The joy was great at home, and the merchant’s 
large family gradually cast off poverty, as voyage 
after voyage was made to the rapidly rising city 
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on the Neva. How they were all provided for by | their baskets of plants, topped by great bunches of 


this free trade; how Auke and Joan were prospe- 
rously married; how Karl magnified himself on 
that single voyage, are still subjects of local tradi- 
tion ; but a carver from her native province, at the 
request of dame Wybes, ornamented the old house 
door with the device of the ship and the proverb. 
With uncommon skill and mending, the “ Frisian 
Vrow” was kept sea and cargo-worthy till the first 
years of the present century. Seamen say that 
she never met with an accident in all her after 
voyages, nor saw foul weather in the stormy 
Baltic. For this we will not vouch; but, that 
good deeds are often rewarded in this uncertain 
world, is proved by many a tale in history, as well 
as by that which we have told.* 


FLOWERS. 
“ In the spring,” as Tennyson beautifully observes, 


*“* A fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast ; 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest.” 
In the spring and early summer, we naturally 
turn our thoughts to flowers. The violet peeping 
forth from its leafy covering ; the opening buds of 
the primrose; the “daffodowndilly,” beloved of 
many a poet, awaken, each revolving year, in every 
human heart, a thousand beautiful and tender 
fancies and associations, that throw a softening 
gleam over this toiling world, and bring to many 
a harsh and rugged spirit soft breezes from the lost 
paradise of childhood. Let us not despise the in- 
fluence of flowers. They, too, have a mission; it 
is theirs to refine and soften our natures; to give 
us pleasures of the most soothing and innocent 
kind ; to refresh us when worn and weary with the 
hard struggle for existence; and to bring to our 
weak and doubting hearts a visible and ever-re- 
newed assurance of the richness and bounty of our 
heavenly Father’s love. j 

We all love flowers—who can help it? Old 
and young, rich and poor, strong and weak—all 
love flowers ; and flowers bloom for all alike. The 
rich may collect unnumbered choice exotics from 
distant climes, and shut them up in hothouses: the 
fields and hedges are luxuriant with blossoms as 
beautiful and fragrant as they; and the ragged 
urchin’s daisy chain, or nosegay of bright butter- 
cups, or trailing branch of hawthorn, is as lovely 
and sweet a thing, intrinsically, as the stateliest 
camelia, or the most luscious daphne that ever 
bloomed in a conservatory. We may call them 
common if we will; but so are God’s best gifts— 
the air, the sunshine, the song of birds, the ex- 
panse of sea, day and night, summer and winter ; 
these things, ay, and things more precious still— 
human affections and divine instincts—are not pe- 
culiar gifts to a few; they are God’s royal gift to 
= world; they, like the flowers, are common to 

1. 
It is a pleasant sight in town to see the country 
people at market on a Saturday, with fresh com- 
plexions, bright as their own flowers, that put to 
shame the sallow faces of their customers, with 





* The anecdote of Peter rewarding with perpetual immunity 
from all dues the first ship that entered the port of his new) 
founded city of St. Petersburg, will be found narrated in Mil- 
ner’s ‘* Shores of the Baltic,” 





flowers a penny each, or sometimes even, when 
spring gets on, only a halfpenny. Let us stand 
by this neat country lass, with her striped wool- 
len skirt, cotton jacket, and bonnet tastefully 
perched on the top of her head, and watch some of 
these said customers. They are generally women 
who come here to buy—poor women, who, having 
picked up their basketful of provisions in a desul- 
tory sort of way round the market, getting cheap 
odds and ends from the butchers’ stalls, bring 
hither their last penny, which they have kept with 
scrupulous care, to get a “ posy ” with. 

Here comes one poor woman with an anxious, 
patient look on her pale face and in her deep-set 
eyes. You can see it has been a hard winter for 
her, poor thing! but the spring has come at last, 
and her eye brightens as she sees the flowers. 
Look at her taking up first one bunch, then an- 
other, as this or that beauty attracts her: how 
fondly she smells them! with what a tender reluc- 
tance she lays them down! At last her choice is 
made, and she carries off in triumph a large 
bunch of yellow daffodils. They will cheer thy 
poor heart, friend! and brighten up thy dingy 
room; and, perchance, thy sick child will smile 
when he sees the posy. 

Another approaches, a comely woman of some 
fifty years, with a brisk step, and an eye that 
twinkles with natural vivacity and good humour. 
The world has evidently gone well with her, and 
she deserves it if her face speaks truth; for there 
is sense and energy there, and kindliness too, or 
we are much mistaken. She buys two great nose- 
gays, and a blue hyacinth in a pot; for her chil- 
der, as she says, likes these things, and she can’t 
say but she has a liking for them herself. And so, 
well pleased, she departs, with the flower-pot in 
one hand and a great well-filled basket in the 
other, whose half-open lid displays her newly ac- 
quired wealth of flowers. Next comes a sickly 
lame boy, who wants some green stuff for his 
canary. <A little bunch of violets attracts his 
fancy, and he soon becomes the happy possessor of 


it; and now he glances with a dubious look towards || 


the daffodils, whose golden beauty shines bright be- 
fore him, then half feels in his pocket, smiles and 
shakes his head, and turns away; well he knows 
that the solitary penny there has other claims 
upon it, and he must not forget the promised 
orange to his little sister. 

A lady, who has been hovering about for some 
time, now asks gently for a bunch of violets; and, 
as she puts some pence into the hand of the girl, 
inquires where the flowers came from; and when 
the name of a village a few miles off is mentioned, 
she starts slightly, and smiles, but yet looks sad, 
as she says: “I shall like them all the better, 
then, for I once lived there.” A story surely lies 
hid in that gentle voice. She had not, then, 
lived always in town; and, perhaps, now that the 
days are bright and sunny, she longs for the fresh 
air and green fields of her childhood. Perhaps 
these flowers will excite that longing painfully, 
yet she must have them; she loves them; they, 
like her, have grown and blossomed in the coun- 
try; they, too, have come to waste their beauty, 
to sicken, and to die in the town. So she will 
think and mourn, as she sees them fade one by 
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one. Itis the morbid fancy of a sick heart, and 
yet it is a soothing sadness with which she looks 
i| at her flowers; and again and again you may see 
i| her, as the weeks roll round, at the same stall, 
i| hovering round the flowers that come from her 
own old home, and looking with jealous eyes on 
i| any one else who comes to buy them. 
But we have watched long enough; and, indeed, 
| not many flowers are left ; now, then, let us choose 
our bunch and depart. Perhaps it is an extrava- 
gance—but we are not often extravagant—and so 
this time it may be pardoned if we carry off three 
bunches, containing severally primroses, daffodils, 
and violets. They are by us as we write, and 
bring to our mind’s eye the fields and hedge-row 
banks, the green lanes and trim cottage gardens 
where they have grown, fed by the dews and sun- 
shine of heaven. 





PARIS.—THE EXPOSITION. 








élite of all Europe to his metropolis as a great 
fact teeming with important results for the future ; 
and, however dazzled with the brilliant magnifi- 
cence of the spectacle, which, when the grand de- 
sign was finally realised, burst upon his view, he 
was yet more deeply impressed with its profound 
significance as an exponent of the present progress 
and of the coming triumphs of labour and com- 
merce. Judging from outward and visible signs, 
there is no sentiment corresponding to this deep 
and cherished feeling of the Briton in the breast 
of the Frenchman. With him the industrial exhi- 
bition of all nations is but one great spectacle in the 
midst of a crowd of others ; and he would appear 
to imagine that an indefinite number of rival at- 
tractions and exciting amusements are necessary 
in order to draw people to the place and to retain 
them there. At any rate, it is according to some 
such plan that preparations have been made for 
the reception of visitors. Simultaneously with 
the rise of the Industrial Palace have risen up 
around it a multitude of exhibitions and resorts of 
another and more objectionable description, such 
as ball-rooms, dancing-gardens, theatres, etc., in- 
terspersed with some thousands of temporary erec- 
tions of greater or less pretensions, commodious 
and numerous enough, we can but suspect, to sup- 
ply refreshments to multitudes far greater than 
the present summer is likely to see at once assem- 
bled on the spot. 

From the Place de la Concorde—a large open 
space between the Tuileries garden and the 
Champs Elysées, and which, with its noble foun- 
tains, its Luxor column, and its surrounding build- 
ings, has not, for grandeur, its equal in Europe— 


‘a pleasant walk of a few minutes brings us to the 


front of the Industrial Palace. Crossing it on 


e. Sunday, when returning from the morning service 
3} at the Protestant chapel, it was sad to observe how 
\.. the working and middle class world of Paris was 


we . streaming into it—the prix d’entrée, as exhibited 





} by the board at the pay-table, being only twopence ! 
> It being the rule, as it was with us, that change is 


not given by the money-takers, a lady-like woman 


\‘~ had established herself in a kind of watch-box, for 


the purpose of accommodating those with change 
who wanted it—charging a penny for the change 


| of a gold coin, and a halfpenny for a silver one. 


Though her motions were extremely rapid, she 


'\-* had more than she could do to meet the demands 





Lrxe the Exhibition of 1851 in Hyde Park, the 
Exposition of Paris stands in the western suburbs 
of the capital, on a spot which has been from time 
immemorial devoted to the recreations of the in- 


habitants. But inasmuch as the out-door recrea- 
tions of the Parisians differ characteristically from 
those of the Londoner, the site of the Industrial 
Palace at Paris presents a very different picture 
from anything which met the eye of the visitor of 
the great crystal shrine at home. The English- 
man regarded the undertaking which attracted the 








=. customers. 
- can be no premium on Sabbath-breaking, and 





.. of the crowd, and must have realised by her day’s 


labour double the week’s income of her average 
Of course, on Monday morning there 


when we came to see the Exposition at an early 
hour, the pria d’entrée was raised to one franc. 
Pausing to contemplate the exterior aspect of 
the building, we could but acknowledge its supe- 
riority, at a near view, not merely to the immense 
Hyde Park conservatory, but to anything which it 
were possible to erect of a material which must 
ever be suggestive of frailty and transitoriness, 
not of strength and permanence. Solid masses are 
as essential to grandeur of effect in architecture as 
light is to colour; and, build as we may in trans- 
parent crystal, we shall never do more than delude 
ourselves with the notion that we are working out 
the true principles of art. If, however, the Ex- 
position building gains by an outside comparison 
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with the Paxton pile, it loses immensely by the 
same comparison within. That idea of unmeasured 
space, which never left the imagination in the first 
building, here never strikes you at all. A large, 
handsome, and convenient arena it is, well suited 


for its object, with light and space enough for all , 


reasonable purposes; but that is all: there is no 
startling novelty in design, no striking perspective 
effect; and so readily does the eye take in the 
whole, that one is apt to imagine that it is not one- 
fifth of the size of the Palace of 1851, when, in fact, 
it covers an area more than half of that inclosed 
with glass in Hyde Park. 

On entering, we find that the interior is laid out 
with a central area and side galleries, after the 
Paxton model, and the arrangement of stalls, de- 
partments, and galleries, is so far identical with 
that, as to excite a feeling of familiarity rather 
than of novelty. On proceeding to the central 
area, we find the place the reverse of crowded— 
from six to eight hundred visitors forming the 
whole of the company as late as eleven o’clock in 
the day. This thin attendance may be accounted 
for in part by the fact that the internal arrange- 
ments and display are as yet but in part completed. 
Numbers of the stalls are still in course of erection, 
and men are at work, plastering, fitting, and sol- 
dering, at the handsome bronze fountain, which is 
to be the great central ornament. When, how- 
ever, we come to examine in detail such portions 
of the Exhibition as are complete, we find no 
grounds for dissatisfaction, but thecontrary. The 
French, as was to be expected, occupy the greatest 
space, extending nearly the whole length of the 
ground-floor on one side, and a large portion of 
the galleries. Their manufactures in silk main- 
tain the pre-eminence they have always enjoyed ; 
their ribbons, truly exquisite in design and 
executiontheir shawls—their porcelain—their 


| jewellery—their velvet stuffs and draperies—and 


many things besides—are all in a style of excel- 
lence which our home workmen have never even 
distantly approached. At the same time, it is 
but justice to remark that some of the Stafford- 
shire potters successfully vindicate for themselves 
a claim to equality, and even more than equality, 
in certain productions of the ceramic arts peculiarly 
British, and which are readily purchased by the 
French themselves. Manchester sends an ample 
stock of her various rmanufactures, and Yorkshire 
and Scotland are equally well represented. 
Literature, or rather the mechanical appliances 
of literature, attract an unusual share of attention. 
The whole art of printing, from the cutting of 
punches to the working off the printed sheets at 
& miniature Stanhope press, may be practically 
studied on a single platform of the French de- 
partment ; together with the art of wood-engrav- 
ing, and of electrotyping and bitumenizing from 
the wooden block ; and specimens of printing are 
exhibited, which—with regard to the colour of 
the ink and its uniformity, and to the artistic 
elegance of the type—the English, as yet, have 
never equalled. In this respect, too, the German 
department is worthy of special notice. Editions 
of standard English authors, printed in Leipsic, 
and of rare elegance, will be found on the German 
stalls; among the rest is a one-volume edition of 
Shakspearea moderate sized gquartomwhich 


strikes us, as regards both print and binding, as 
| quite uniqne in excellence. 

,__ Among the articles of furniture are some from 
Belgium and Austria, the sight of which may 
well put our best cabinet-makers to the blush, 
especially looking to the low price—about twenty 
per cent. less than rough copies of them would 
cost at home—at which they are offered for sale. 
Among the British manufactures which show an 
evident superiority to those of the continent, the 
cutlery of Sheffield stands foremost. Our woollens, 
broadcloths, and more useful textile fabrics rank 
in the same category ; and so do many of our fire- 
| arms and common weapons, as also would our 
| machinery, if, as is unfortunately not the case, it 
| were open to inspection. But in the production 
| of anything, no matter what, in which it is 
| desirable that the principles of art, decorative or 
other, should form a conspicuous element, we are 
lamentably behind our accomplished allies, and 
indeed of the continental manufacturers in general. 
We flatter ourselves that we have much to teach 
the industrial people of Europe, and to a definite 
extent that is perfectly true; but it is impossible 
to compare our own works with theirs on the same 
stage, without being driven to the conclusion that 
we have at least quite as much to learn from 
them. 

Our readers would not thank us for particu- 
larising the contents of the Exposition, and we 
could but fill our columns with what they will 
find in the catalogue, were we to attempt to do 
so. We may mention one or two articles which 
deserve especial notice, however, before we pass 
on. The first are some remarkable stereoscopic 
views of Paris, taken apparently from the summit 
of Napoleon’s column. Though less than four 
inches square, they are so perfect in detail that 
the most distant objects are clearly defined, even 
to the landscape that surrounds the city; and, 
after gazing for a few moments, the illusion is so 
complete, that one is surprised, on turning from 
the view, to find one’s self standing anywhere but 
on the top of the column aforesaid. Another is a 
model of Exeter Hall, with its populous platform 
and thousands of auditors, the whole exceedingly 
well managed, and a rare i of what a 
curious kind of talent and industry can accomplish 
in this way. A third is an imitation, effected 
solely by pen and ink and a few colours, of a deal 
table, upon ll mage pps of 
heterogeneous scr ves volumes 
printed in old type—old engravings, coloured and 
plain—manuscript letters—dogs-eared documents 
—singed or half-burned newspaper columns in 
various tongues—black-letter titles—and a host 
of other odds and ends promiscuously mingled 
together, through which, here and there, are seen 
portions of the plain deal table. The whole is the 
work of pen and ink, with a few touches and 
washes of colour, upon a flat sheet of paper; and 
so artful is the deception, that, were not the whole 
covered with a sheet of glass, the fingers of the 
spectator would be involuntarily fishing among 
the scraps. A fourth curiosity, and a very start- 
ling one it is, is a huge concave mirror, the 
instrument of a species of optical magie which 
few of our readers have had the opportunity of 
witnessing. On standing close to the mirror, 
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and looking into it, it presents nothing but a| with any weight attached, at the rate of fifty 
magnified monstrous distortion of your own | leagues, or a hundred and fifty miles, an hour. 
physiognomy ; on retiring a little, say a couple of | Two ponderous iron cylinders of about five and a 
feet, it gives you your own face and figure in true | half feet in diameter are the chief parts which are 
proportion but reversed, the head downwards. | visible, and these afford us no key to the principle 
Most of the spectators, ignorant of anything else, | upon which the machine is constructed. 

observe these two effects, and pass on: but, retire From the main building of the Exposition to the 
still further; stand at the distance of five or six | Exhibition of the Fine Arts the distance is but 
feet from the mirror, and behold! you see yourself | trifling. The French Exhibition is constructed on 
—not a reflection—it does not strike you as a | a much better principle for the display of works of 
reflection—but your veritable self, standing in the | art than any that London can boast. If all the 
middle space between you and the mirror. The pictures, statues, busts, etc., are not in the best 
effect is almost appalling, from the idea it suggests | light in which they could be placed, they are at 
of something supernatural ; so startling, in fact, | least all visible without the aid of a telescope, 
that men of the strongest nerves will shrink and their merits are not obscured by distance or 
involuntarily at the first view. If you raise your | darkness, as is the case with one-third of the 
cane to thrust at your other self, you will see it | pictures in our own Royal Academy. The Exhibi- 
pass clean through the body and appear on the | tion is divided into several galleries, and it contains 
other side, the figure thrusting at you at the | about five thousand works of art of various kinds. 
same instant. ‘The artist who first succeeded in | Any attempt at describing them individually will 


| fashioning a mirror of this description, brought it | therefore not be looked for. On entering the 


to one of the French kings—if we recollect avight | English gallery, we were disappointed at finding 
it was Louis xv—placed his majesty on the right | so few new works, especially as we had seen it 
spot, and bade him draw his sword and thrust at | announced that many of our best artists had been 
the figure he saw. The king did so; but, seeing | long engaged in preparing pictures for this 
the point of a sword directed to his own breast, | occasion. A number of most excellent pictures 
threw down his weapon and ran away. ‘The | we certainly beheld; but the best were all old and 


| practical joke cost the inventor the king’s | familiar friends, many of which have been known 


patronage and favour; his majesty being after- to us for the last twelve or fifteen years past. 
wards so ashamed of his. own cowardice that he | Still, among the new ones are some capital 
would never again look at the mirror or its | pictures; and the landscapes especially eclipse 


| owner. anything in that way which the French have been 


While amusing ourselves, as many a philosopher | able to produce. Danby, Creswick, Lee, and 
has done before, in fighting a shadow, we hear | Stanfield have no rivals in their peculiar walk; 
the grand organ (the work, by the way, of a yet are the cattle-pieces of Cooper equalled and in 
London builder) sounding in a triumphal strain, | some respects surpassed by those of Rosa Bonheur, 
and at the same moment notice an extraordinary | and some of the coast scenes of Jeauron surpass 
movement among the visitors. We naturally run | the gat of our marine painters in effect. The 
with the rest to witness the new curiosity, what- | English have above two hundred oil-paintings and 
ever it may be; and, after elbowing our way | nearly a hundred and fifty water-colours. In this 
through the crowd, find that it is the Lord Mayor | latter department they are unequalled by any of 
of London, who is a veritable curiosity to the good | the continental artists, and appear in no danger of 
people of Paris, and who, with his lady on his arm, | losing the supremacy they have long retained. 
is making the tour of the building. Followed by | On the other hand, in that class of pictures which 
a tail of six-foot attendants in the grand livery of | the French designate by the term tableaux de 
the Mansion House, his lordship cuts a striking | genre, and for which our language has no definition, 
figure, and is the object of profound deference and | unless we term them “ views of life ’—pictures, 
respect from the good people of Paris; but his | we mean, such as Wilkie painted, and Goodall, 
lordship is no curiosity to us, and we leave him to | Webster, Faed, Frith and Mulready most excel 
the enjoyment of his ovation. in—in all such pictures the French painters are in 
We should be glad, on leaving the main building | advance of us. They possess much greater skill 

of the Exposition, to enter the “Annewé,” as it is | in seizing the points of character, and can tell a 
called, where the machinery is to be placed. | story on canvass with far more efficiency and less 
From this pleasure, however, we are debarred ; | elaboration than we can. In proof of this it is 
although there is a gallery conducting to it over | only necessary to turn to the works of Edward P. 
the avenue that leads to Passy, it is still in the | Frere, of Jules Plassan, of Victor Chavet, of 
fitting-up stage, and entrance is not permitted to | Lanfant de Metz, of Meissonier, of Henri Lafon, 
the public. This annexé is of enormous length, | and others who pursue the same walk. Nearly 
and appears to consist of a single narrow chamber. | all of these artists surpass the best of our own 
t has no pretensions to architectual beauty, like | school, not only in character and spirit, where 
the Exposition ; it is built of stone, at least to a| they leave us far behind, but in dexterity of hand- 
certain height, has an arched roof of zinc, and is | ling and vigour of touch. The contrast is indeed 
lighted from the top. A large quantity of ma- hed great, that pictures we have been used to 
chinery has arrived; much of it, in packing-cases, | regard as vivacious and spirited, appear dull and 
is housed within the building, and a few of the | tame in comparison with these choice works of the 
more massive machines are exposed to view in| French school. Again, in the historical depart- 
the neighbourhood of the temporary post-office. ment the French artists have the triumph all to 
Among these latter is anew locomotive of German | themselves. This is only what might be expected, 
invention, which is said to be capable of running In France historical painting is encouraged; the 
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walls of churches, palaees, and public buildings are 
never considered finished until they are covered 
with works of art. These are the field of opera- 
tion for the historical painter, and the existence 
of such a field accounts for the enormous can- 
vasses of Horace Vernet, of Gerome and others, 
whose magnificent works cover whole roods of 


space. 

PiThough the French and English schools are the 
main features of the Exhibition of Fine Arts, the 
contributions of other nations are by no means 
wanting. The productions of some of the best 
German painters are here, the best being those of 
Knaus of Wiesbaden, a painter of genre pieces 
equal in breadth and finish to the finest of the 
British school. Prussia sends a series of classical 
cartoons by Cornelius, whose statuesque attitudes 
and semi-extravagant boldness of outline, it is 
plain, have seduced some of our greatest painters 
into palpable imitations; she sends also a few 
charming pictures of domestic life, and some 
excellent landscapes. Spain also contributes, but 
has little that is worthy of special notice. The 
Dutch school is well represented, and maintains 
its old-fashioned pre-eminence in matters of lite- 
ral exactness and scrupulous fidelity in details. 
There are two or three good pictures by Ameri- 
cans; but unfortunately only two or three, of the 
whole thirty-six they have sent, which are above 
mediocrity. 

In addition to paintings in oil and water-colours, 
these galleries contain nearly a thousand speci- 
mens of engravings, above three hundred of which 
are English, and some six hundred sculptures, of 
which Britain furnishes four-score. These we 
cannot pretend to criticise or even to review in 
our limited space; nor would it be possible in 
the course of a single visit to form any idea 
of their merits which could be of use to the 
reader. 

It is far in the afternoon when we leave the Ex- 
hibition. The grey clouds which canopied Paris in 
the morning, and shot forth a few scuds of rain as 
we drove along the streets, have all disappeared, 
and a broiling sun shining aloft has driven the 
multitude of pleasure-takers to the shelter of the 
overshadowing trees, whose flickering shadows 
spot the yellow sand which paves the long avenues 
of the Champs Elysées. In every direction the 
multitude, sauntering at their ease, or ranged in 
friendly circles in the shade, or discussing light 
refreshments at the little tables of the extemporised 
restaurants, are beguiling the sultry hours in the 
dolce far niente spirit, as though idleness were the 
only transition from enjoyment, and to do nothing 
were the most agreeable occupation of life. The 
only workers we can discern upon the scene are 
the garcons in white aprons, running in and out 
with little trays of sherbet or iced water, or bottles 
of wine or lemonade; and the marchands de coco, 
who, tapping their tin goblets as they foot it this 
way and that among the trees, make a noise like 
the bell-wethers of a flock of sheep. Crowds of 
vehicles are rolling along the grand avenue, and 
among them dashes a rich equipage, preceded by a 
band of outriders, in which rides the king of Por- 
tugal. That old woman who bawls “ Croquets !” 
lifts her head to see his majesty pass, but does not 
pause in the hoarse cry with which she proclaims 





her whereabouts. As the chariot rolls off, an om- 
nibus comes forward which will set us down at the 
Madeleine, whence a twenty minutes’ walk will 
bring us to our hotel, where we design to rest 
for the remainder of the day after the fatigues of 
sight-seeing. 





DESCENT INTO A NEWCASTLE COAL 
MINE. 


Havine in a previous number* explained the oe- 
cupations of young persons in coal mines, we now 
supplement that account by a description of the 
interior of a great Newcastle coal mine. Let the 
kind reader accompany us in our imaginary de- 
scent, and we will notice things as they present 
themselves to us. 

We must select our mine; and, having risen 
early, and made our way towards the scene, we ob- 
serve a flag of smoke streaming forth from a tall 
chimney, which forms a good mine mark. The 
official who is appointed to accompany us, meets 
us at the pit’s counting-house, and conducts us to 
a little room, where we array ourselves in pitmen’s 
dresses. A glance ina broken mirror shows us 
ourselves with a very laughable exterior. The 
writer sees himself suddenly transformed into a 
rough miner, clothed in wide and coaly trousers, 
having a scanty waistcoat with one button, anda 
loose flannel jacket, into one pocket of which he 
crams a handkerchief, and into the other a paper 
of biscuits. Ifthe curious reader will fancy him- 
self to be the writer’s companion, he can laugh 
and be laughed at in a similar array. Thus at- 
tired, we should both be passed as strangers by 
our nearest and dearest of kin, especially when we 
put on our heads the round leather caps with 
broad rims. 

We now step outside and observe the busy 
scenes at the surface, while the preparations are 
making for our descent. We see a long low shed, 
erected at the mouth of the shaft, on what is 
called the “ pit-heap,” for the convenience of the 
men. Other long sheds on either hand are erected 
to cover the “screens,” where the process goes 
forward by which the large coals are separated 
from the small; and a very noisy, dusty, and dis- 
agreeable scene it is. A strange, half-musical 
sound comes from the large screens of stretched 
wires or rods, when heaps of coal are thrown upon 
them, just as if so many metallic harps had been 
rudely struck. Here, what every housekeeper 
knows as “ screened Wallsend,” is made ready for 
the London market. The refuse, or small coal, is 
sold at a nominal price to the workpeople, who | 
make immense fires of it in their cottages; or it is 
consumed in the many factories and glass works | 
around. Formerly, it was kindled at the surface | 
as waste, and the country was lit up at night for || 
miles around with these useless conflagrations. || 
All around you it will be noticed that the | 
grass, once green, is black with coal dust issuing | 
from the screens; and the red faces of the boys 








* No. 154, “ Boyhood Underground.” In that and the pre- 
sent article, some use has been made of a book recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman & Co., entitled, ‘‘ Our Coat aND 
ovr Coat Pits,” etc. etc. ; 
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and lads are half-veiled in black, as they wheel 
away the coals from under the screens to the 
wagons; and if you are standing at all in their 
way, boys and barrows threaten you on every side. 

Just behind us stands the engine-house, wherein 
you may inspect: the steam-engine for “ winding” 
or drawing up the produce of the mine, and which 
will, I hope, draw us up safely when we have 
finished our subterranean journey. This we must 
now soon commence, for the man at the pit’s 
mouth has made everything ready, and, by 
strange vocal communications with the people be- 
low, has arranged that the shaft shall be kept 
clear while we descend. A few words on shafts 
dl be interesting while we linger here a mo- 
ment. 

The shafts in the Newcastle coal-field are often 
very deep; and I have reckoned that the aggre- 
gate depth of twelve of these shafts which I have 
descended, is no less than 11,780 feet. I have 
selected twelve of the deepest. The deepest per- 
pendicular coal mine shaft in the world is one of 
these. It is that of Pemberton’s pit, near Sun- 
derland, and is 1590 feet clear depth, or nearly 
equal to the Monument of London when piled 
eight times upon itself! The cost of sinking this 
shaft was almost £100,000, owing to the great 
difficulties met with in the enterprise. The most 
costly shafts are these which pass through sands 
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LANDING AT THE BOTTOM OF THE SHAFT. 


full of springs of water, all of which must be 
“stopped back” and pumped out of the mine. 
Such shafts are lined with brick or stone, and 
sometimes with iron-casing of the most expensive 
character. The mere lining or “tubbing” of the 
shafts will cost from £60 to £70 per fathom (six 
feet). A shaft is not considered dear at an outlay 
of £10,000 in difficult cases. If many springs are 
met, large pumping engines must be at once 
erected, and these enormous machines work night 
and day in pumping up the water. To reach the 
coal is termed, in the north, “ winning the coal ; ”’ 
and when the expensive nature of many such un- 
dertakings is known, it is indeed a costly winning, 
and oftentimes anything but winning a_ prize. 
The most expensive coal-winning in the world, per- 
haps, was that of the Murton pits, at South Hel- 
ton, near Durham, and which, owing to the peculiar 
obstacles encountered, was not completed for a 
sum much less than £300,000! Such was my 
conjecture from data afforded me on the spot. 
Few persons have any idea of the powerful 
springs of water cut in such sinkings. They are 
expressly named “feeders;” and of such feeders 
three were cut in the Helton colliery, which sup- 
plied respectively 2000, 1000, and 1600 gallons of 
water per minute. Hebburn colliery supplied 
3000 gallons of water per minute. But the most 
abundant springs of water were cut in the Murton 
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sinking above mentioned, where, according to a 
fair calculation recently laid before me, no less a 


quantity than eight thousand gallons of water 


per 
minute issued from depths of 70 to 80 fathoms! At | 


this same colliery, steam power to the extent of 570 
horses was constantly employed in effecting the 
discharge of water and the extraction of coal! This 
marvellous enterprise was carried on about nine 
miles from Durham, in a wild waste country. 
While on shafts, I may mention that the astro- 
nomer royal has recently made numerous experi- 
ments with the pendulum, to ascertain the density 
of the earth, in a deep shaft at South Shields. 

But it is time for us to descend. The man is 
calling out, “Now, gemmen; we be’s all ready, 
zars.” We must step into this “cage,” which, 


ou perceive, is a kind of vertical railway carriage, | 
: ight | have reached the floor of the mime, im St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. Consider Ludgate and Fleet | 


open at the sides, and running upon upright 
guides which extend through the shaft. The old 
plan of descent was an iron tub, or a wicker basket 
(“ corfe”’); but the cages have largely supplanted 
the baskets and tubs, although, as a matter of 
choice, I prefer the old basket, in which I could 
stand upright and easy ; whereas in most cages one 
roust crouch and draw in arms and feet, lest one 
or other should be lopped off by the guides. The 
miners themselves have an abiding preference for 
“ viding in the loops;” that is, forming a loop of 
the bottem part of the pi by ing it back 
upon itself, they insert ey 2 in such , and 
wind themselves round the rope, amd then swing 
off, down or up, without possibility of bei 
ejected, however much they may be 

bumped, and banged against sides of shaft, or 
other passengers, in their journey. I have often 
stood wondering at the pit’s mouth, when the 
men came up after work, to see them emerge from 
darkness, riding in loops one above the other, on the 
rope, and smoking short pipes, and looking as in- 
different and easy as a gentleman in his easy chair. 
More curious still was it to watch the lads and 
boys coming up in like fashion after their day’s 
work, and to see the little boys safely hugged in the 
arms of their big brothers, or in some instances 
merely resting on the knees of the elders. In one 
instance, I saw a little fellow of about ten years of 
age emerge from the pit fast asleep on a man’s 
knee ! 

Now, then, we are off on owr descent. The 
signals have been made and answered. All we 
have to do is to sit still. We are now in total 
darkness, sliding down—down—down, until, lo! 
here we are at the bottom! Actually, we have 
gone down 958 feet in four minutes and a half! 
Out we get on the coal-floor. We can see 
nothing, and grope about timidly, for we must 
wait until our eyes become accustomed to the 
dimness. Let us sit down awhile on this log of 
wood. Now we begin to distinguish objects, and 
to observe adull glimmering lamp against the 
wall, and a dozen black leering lads eyeing us. 
No time must be lost; and our guide has our 
candles ready. He puts a lump of clay between 
the fourth and fifth fingers of your left hand, 
sticks a thin pit candle (40 to the pound) in the 
clay, lights it, lights his own, gives us each a 
stick, and on he marches, telling us to follow him, 
and on no account to leave him. We follow his 
candle and his shadow, and find the walking tole- 





rably easy, and the passages airy and rather lofty. 
Weare now walking up the “mainway ” of the pit 


j—as it were its Cheapside, or pow oe street. 


You observe that the roof is arched, the sides 
well formed and supported. Indeed, the whole 
of the mainway is like a long railway tunnel, though 
lower, darker, and less airy. 

We proceed in this passage for halfa mile or 
more, until we see our guide disposed to turn off 
right or left. When he does so turn, we find our. 
selves in rather uarrower and lower passages—like 
the lanes and small streets branching out of main 
streets. To illustrate the ine very 
familiarly, let us suppose the great dome of 
St. Paul's represents the shaft, and that we have 
descended from the summit of the cross, (which 
we assume as the level of the earth’s surface.) and 


Street to form the mamways of the pit, and that 


Shoe Lane and Fetter Lane and Chancery Lane | 
on the right, and Bouverie | 
Street and other streets on the left. Now, just as | 


are the side 


a street passenger would turn up one of these 


lames, say Shoe Lane, so we are now turning » 
cieaitindibcinube of Gi salen. , 


The whole wine is excavated somewhat im the | 


game manner as streets are laid out, but more re- 
gularly, and nearly at right angles, in its various 


passages. The object is to form the whole mine | 
into panels, or compartments, each of which shall | 
to twelve acres of | 
coals. A solid wall of coal, forty to fifty yards | 
panel. All the | 
panels in the mime are connected by roads with | 


contain an area of from eight 
thick, is left at first around each 
the shaft, and each one has a distinguishing name, 


like that of a city square, or block of houses; so | 


that, by a corresponding plan, mapped out and 
kept in the colliery office, any circumstance relat- 


ing to the details of the mine can be readily re- | 
ferred to a specified locality. Through each sepa- | 


rate panel, roads and “ air-courses”’ are excavated, 
to work the coal and ventilate the mine—the air 
descending one shaft and ascending another. 

In order to uphold the roof, and the vast masses 


of superincumbent streets, considerable portions of | 
the coal are left standing in the form of pillars, | 
the dimensions of which vary according to depth | 
from surface, and consequent weight of strata. | 
The proportion of coal left in the pillars varies, of || 
In the deepest pit | 
(Pemberton’s), the proportion of coal left to that | 
is as six-sevenths to one-seventh; | 


course, with their dimensions. 


extracted 
that is, only one-seventh of the entire coal is ex- 


tracted. The rest must be left to support the | 
roof, until the one-seventh is extracted ; then the | 
miners will attack the pillars themselves, reducing | 
them proportionally and gradually, and propping | 
up the roof with timber; until, in the end, a large | 
portion of the entire pillars may be removed, when | 
the roof will probably crumble down, and the mine | 
Such is the improved system | 
of working; but formerly they abandoned a mine | 


fail into “‘ waste.” 


after extracting only a small proportion of the 


coal. Pillar-working is dangerous on several ac- | 
counts ; but the most dangerous process is “ draw- | 
ing the props,” or attempting to extract the | 
wooden supports after the pillars are worked out; | 
and when, consequently, the roof rests on the | 
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| . 
| wood, and falls instantly when it is withdrawn. I 
|| once stood near some prop-drawers, and watched 
|| the perilous parsimony of sawing the wood at the 
|| sisk of life. In this manner is the coal mine exca- 
|| vated, supported, worked out, and abandoned. 
| The side passages, in one of which we are now 
standing, and into which we have turned while 
thus explaining, are narrow and low; and if you 
| are tall, you must stoop low in proceeding. The 
|, farther in we advance, the narrower and lower 
| they are found ; and when we attain the inner- 
most recesses of the pit, we find ourselves com- 
pelled to bend very low—almost towards the 
| ground—and here and there we must creep upon 
|| all-fours. In this part of our journey things are 
| very uncomfortable. The air is loaded with 
the gaseous and other impurities of the pit; 
the heat is considerable, and, unless you perspire 
freely, very oppressive ; your limbs ache, and, per- 
| haps, you have more than once bumped your back, 
or struck your head, against roof or side, or burnt 
| your hands with the wasting and flaring candle, 
| oF filled your mouth, eyes, and ears with coal 
dust. We will therefore make short cuts to the 
| “hewers,” and, having inspected their operations, 
|| turn back, 

Here we are, then, amongst a dozen hewers or 
getters of the coal, working at one “ face” of the 
coal. Never did you see before such a strange- 
looking place, such strange-looking people, and 
such seculiar postures. You observe the seams are 
thin, varying from two to three feet of coal, and 

| seldom more than three or four feet. You see one 
| man kneeling, one sitting with a peculiar squat, 
another stooping or bending double, and, in the 
| thinnest seams, you mark one or two lying on 
| their sides or on their backs, and all picking away 
| at the coal before or above them with short, heavy 
| picks. ‘To hew coal well is not easy. The men 
| must be brought up (or brought down) to it. 
Where naked candles can be used with safety, 
| gunpowder is employed to blast the coal; and 
| those peculiar, booming, deadened sounds which 
| startled us some time ago, were the sounds 
| of the blastings here, and the smoke of which has 
| hot yet cleared away. These hewers work,only 
about six hours a day, and can earn from 3s. 6d. 
| to 4s, 6d. per day, according to the demand for 
| coals. Many are their complaints and grievances, 
according to their own tales, which, after a long 
| and patient inquiry, 1 am disposed to think not 
| often very well founded. They often “ strike,” but 
| seldom gain anything by their strikes. They live 
| Nent free, or nearly so, in cottages forming pit- 
villages, with plenty of coal at nominal charges. 
| Their work is very hard, and not very healthy ; 
| but they live well. The worst part is their expo- 
| Sure to the fatal explosions so often arising from 
| the combustion of the fire damp in these mines. 
| Yet they become familiar (strangely so) with 
| danger, 
| Having now seen the coal got, the baskets 
| filled, put on to little trucks, and driven to the 





I 
i} 
| 





| | bottom of the shaft, by boys driving a train on the 


| tailway which lines the mainway, the trains being 
drawn by pit ponies, it is time to think of return- 
ing, and ascending to the upper regions, where 
warm water and soap will remove our stains, and 
refreshment reinvigorate our weary frames. 


While we are walking back, let me inform you 
that you might walk for more than twenty miles 
through the passages of this mine. In one old pit 
it has been computed that there are nearly seventy 
miles of gallery excavations. Indeed, this whole 
coal-field is honey-combed in all directions under- 
ground; and not unfrequently miners pierce old 
workings in their progress, by which waste waters 
are sometimes let into the mine, and serious inun- 
dations occur. 

About ten years ago, the writer collected sta- 
tistics of the collieries on the three rivers Tyne, 
Wear, and Tees. The average depth of shafts 
was found to be respectively 510, 450, and 330 
feet. The number of pits or collieries was 192. 
The number of men and boys employed (above 
and below ground) was no less than 25,770. The 
engine power in action was 19,397 horses. The 
total quantity of coal raised per annum was 
6,506,371 tons, the average price of which, at the 
pit’s mouth, was from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per ton. 
I have er not long since, 53s. per ton for coal, 
which, I believe, cost, at the pit’s mouth, not much 
more than 12s. to13s.,the remaining £2 being levied 
for freight, taxes, and numerous impositions. The 
entire mines of the Northumberland and -Durham 
coal-field yield, at this time, about 10,000,000 of 
tons of coal per annum. The geographical dimen- 
sions of this great northern coal-field are :—Jength, 
about 48 miles ; extreme breadth, 24 miles; area, 
about 837 square miles. Of this area, 243 square 
miles belong to Northumberland, and 594 square 
miles to Durham. The three rivers, Tyne, Wear, 
and Tees intersect the whole region most advan- 
tageously for the development and carriage of the 
coal. 

Pitmen live in district villages built near the 
collieries. These are nick-named “ Shiney Rows,” 
the houses being built in long rows. Those in 
which the subordinate officers of the pit live are 
called “ Quality Row.” Take your station in a pit 
village about five or six o’clock on a fine evening, 
and you will see much to amuse and inform you. 
Long strings of British blackamoors may be seen 
approaching the village from the mine. Some are 
carrying empty bottles and bags—the former 
emptied of their cold tea, the latter of their bread, 
meat, and cheese. Some approach gaily and 
laughing—these are the lads and boys; others 
come gravely and moodily—these are the men. 
The gait and carriage of a born and bred pitman 
are peculiar. A hewer will be marked by his incur- 
vature of body, inclining te the shape of a note of 
interrogation. His legs will have a graceful bow, 
only in the wrong direction ; the chest protrudes 
like that of a pigeon; his eye has the glance of a 
hawk half awake; his face, when washed, presents 
the appearance of a pound of pit candles. Let 
us not smile at him; we should look much the 
same had we been hewers. They are commonly 
shrewd men, sharp as needles in all that concerns 
their earnings, strikes, and dangers. Many of 
them are Methodists, and neat chapels are com- 
monly found in the pit villages. The lads and 
boys come onward in a slouching, careless, half- 
defiant manner. Poor fellows! they have had 
work enough for one day of twelve hours—mostly 
dark to them. 

Upon their entrance into their cottages they 
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strip and wash, without very much ceremony or 
decency. Then they sit down to a hearty meal of 
animal food, with much fat, and tea or coffee. A 
luxurious accompaniment is a cake, baked on the 
girdle, having plenty of fat, which hisses upon be- 
ing heated, and is thence called “ a singing-honey.” 
Often have I been pressed to “ take a bite of sing- 
in’ hinnie”—a favour I have always dreaded and 
declined. Eating over, the boys and lads will get 
a game of play in the village. Men will smoke, 
read newspapers, and, some few of them, religious 
or mathematical works. Others will go to “ meet- 
ing” or chapel, and many to the alehouse. Some 
are musicians, and attempt all kinds of discords 
upon all kinds of instruments. The evening, 
however, is short for all; for most must go to bed 
early in order to get up at four, five, or six 
o'clock, when the “ caller” goes round to summon 
them to work. Hence, about nine o'clock, most of 
the men and lads yawn and become sleepy: now 
fiddles sound very scrapingly,and quavers on the 
flute become very doubtful and difficult ; the horn 
gives a short and dismal blast, and the clarionet 
is dreadfully nasal; songs have died away; men 
turn in from various resorts ; lads and boys lounge 
in from the lanes, and from marbles and pitch- 
and-toss. Persecuted donkeys and dogs know 
their hour of release and rest is come. Boys of 
all temperaments become mild instead of pugna- 
cious. On all sides there are unequivocal signs of 
settlement for the night. At about ten or eleven 
o'clock the whole village is hushed, and another 
vs turmoil is forgotten in the balmy bonds of 
sleep. 

In almost every pitman’s house there are pieces 
of good furniture—generally in the shape of a 
good eight-day clock, a mahogany chest of drawers, 
and a fine four-post bedstead. A newly-married 
couple consider these things indispensable. Im- 
mense fires and immense families are also to be 
seen in nearly every cottage. A family of boys is 
a great gain to a pitman, as they can all earn 
money when above ten years of age. Hence, too, 
a widow of a pitman, if left with eight or nine 
boys, is considered a great “catch” by the thrifty 
single man. Such a family would be a heavy 
burden to most workmen, and an incumbrance to 
most widows; but the pitmen’s widows consider 
these to be equal to a settlement. Hence, there 
= often be an active competition for such a 
widow. 





THE MORAL SATISFACTION OF PULL- 
ING UP A WEED. 


Beyonp all doubt this paper will get into the 
hands of some of my friends who are gardeners. 
I am fond of gardening myself; but circumstances 
prevented me for a long time from looking among 
my beds, and trees, and vegetables, and flowers; 
and the other day when I went there, I found 
that in the few brief weeks of my absence from 
home, a weed had overrun the whole of my realm. 
It was everywhere. It had spread like a domestic 
treason, and twined over every spot, tangling 
itself among all the gooseberry bushes, twisting 
round the raspberries, overshadowing the potatoes, 
eoiling up the apple and pear trees, imitating the 





involutions of the vine as it insidiously clasped |! 


and embraced them. It was such a graceful weed 


too; the leaf was beautiful, while the stem twined 
gracefully and lovingly: weed never looked more || 


graceful. And it also bore beautiful flowers: 


there never was a greater hypocrite of a weed, || 
The leaf was lovely, the flower beautiful, and || 


where I now and then laid hold of what seemed to 


be root, I found it was so candid and white, go |) 
innocent-looking, thaé altogether it seemed to | 
defy you to call it a weed. But it was a weed, | 
nevertheless, and the whole garden knew it; all || 


things were in a revolt on account of it; the 
growth of fruits and vegetables was interrupted, 
and some of my pretty modest little flowers were 
quite cast into the shade beneath the bold 


demeanour and the unblushing arrogance of this | 


deceitful intruder. I went on lopping, cutting, 
and tearing down in all directions, not altogether 
escaping from doing mischief to some of the 
legitimate offspring of the garden; but I always 
felt that the criminal root was eluding me; I had 


only lopped off the branches of the evil; the root, | 
the root—that remained. I wanted to reach the | 
central spring of the weed, and I believe at last I | 
did; and I have taken my pen in hand to com. | 
municate the pleasure I felt when I found a || 
stout substantial growth lying at my feet. I do | 
not, however, feel certain even yet; I shall stili | 
have to watch, for I know that it has cast a | 


prolific quantity of seeds in the garden. But 
unless you are a gardener too, you cannot very 
well tell the pleasure I felt in knowing that the 


hand had conquered the weed. I have felt this | 


before many times. Often when I have stooped 
to pull ~ some weedy tuft, and cast it upon the 
heap for burning, a moral satisfaction has diffused 


itself over my mind. I have had a feeling that | 


there was so much the less evil in the world ; that 


good had now so much better achance than it had | 
before ; that although it might perhaps grow none | 
too rapidly, yet there was a greater probability of | 


its growing to some purpose now that the enemy 
was removed. 

How beautiful it is to look at natural things in 
the light of moral analogies. I never weary of it. 
There is no object, I think, in the world of nature 


which does not furnish a pleasant and instructive | 


reflection. Some call this pedantic; they rebuke 
us when we read the history of man or man’s 
heart in the heart of nature ; but I cannot help 
it. We must walk through the world in our own 
way, and see the world with our own eyes; and 
my eyes insist upon reading the double meaning 


which comes to us especially, I think, in the | 
garden. Now the pulling up of that weed carried | 


me off into many fields, as indeed the garden has 
often suggested a variety of reflections. Working 
in my own garden, I have often thought of that 
scene in the production of one of England's 
greatest bards,in which the gardener is introduced 
moralising upon affairs of state. 


Gardener.—Go, thou, and, like an executioner, 


Cut off the heads of too-fast growing sprays, | 


That look too lofty in our commonwealth: 
All must be even in our government. 

You thus employ’d, I will go root away 
The noisome weeds that, without profit, suck 
The soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers. 
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lst Servant.—Why should we, in the compass of a pale, 
Keep law, and form, and due proportion, 
Showing, as in a model, our firm estate; 
When our sea-wall’d garden, the whole land, 
Js full of weeds, her fairest flowers chok’d up, 
Her fruit-trees all unprvn’d, her hedgesruin’d, 
Her knots disorder’d, and her wholesome herbs 
Swarming with caterpillars ? 

Gardene.— Hold thy peace : 
He that hath suffer’d this disorder’d spring, 
Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf ; 
The weeds, that his broad-spreading leaves did 

shelter, 

That seem’d in eating him to hold him up, 
Are pluck’d up, root and all. 


The poet has, in the foregoing quotation, exqui- 
sitely painted the gardener’s duty; and, as we 
have said, could we lay our hand upon a weed, in- 
stinctively we seem to feel that some good has 
been done in rooting away a foe to the garden’s 
commonwealth. 

But what is the satisfaction of rooting up an 
evil weed in the garden, compared with the root- 
ing out an evil influence from a neighbourhood ? A 
friend of mine, happening to be called to reside in 
a village not far from mine, found that two or 
three show fairs were held during the year, and 
that, like — influences, they disturbed, for 
weeks and months afterwards, the moral equili- 
brium of the place. Drunkenness abounded ; debts 
were contracted; other evil weeds were brought 
from other places to thrive and flourish there in 
unblushing features, to disport meretricious blos- 
soms, and to exhibit with insolence their sinful 
colours. He was grieved with these appearances, 
and determined to lose no time in attempting to 
root them up. He did so; and I suppose that his 
satisfaction in conquering the fair was something 
like, although of a higher order than, the emotion 
produced by the act of pulling up a weed. 

In character, the mind is frequently like a neg- 
lected garden. Many a young man has a sensa- 
tion like that which I experienced, when I returned 
home the other day and encountered my garden 
foe. He neglects the garden of his mind: it 
never occurs to him, perhaps, that he has a mind 
to tutor and cultivate. At last, something in- 
duces him to step into it, and, behold, the whole 
garden is overrun with weeds! And there are 
flowers and fruits there too, but they can scarcely 
be perceived; they are hidden beneath the rank 
foliage of the weeds: thus, before the ground can 
be turned to any account, all these enemies have to 
be removed, torn up by the roots—idleness, evil 
passions, dissipations, and fondness for loose com- 
pany. Come, young man, whose eye is perusing 
this page; it may be very casually surveying the 
garden, and wondering what gardener can reduce 
it to order and to beauty—come, begin, see here at 
thy foot an unwholesome poison root—look over 
the whole garden of the mind; its false flowers are 
spreading. There is the poppy of idleness—up 
with it! up with it! There, have not you now 
— the moral satisfaction of pulling up a 
wee 

There are a great many emotions which man is 
privileged to feel; the highest of these is planting 
of good ; only a little lower, and partaking of the 

nature of it, is the rooting up evil; for, indeed, 
good would grow in the world, if it were not for 
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the evil weeds which thrive apace. ‘I'he man who, 
in his garden, without having his mind awakened 
at all to the higher principles of goodness, benevo- 
lence, and truth, tears up the dock leaf or the 
nettle, and exults at the conquest he has obtained, 
is unconsciously imitating the great and clear- 
sighted lover of God, goodness, and truth, who 
seeks to tear up some wide, over-shadowing 
heresy, some fruitful seed of wrong-doing and 
wrong-thinking. Evil books are like evil weeds ; 
how their arguments spread and coil snake-like 
over the mind of an age! How their black leaves 
drink up and pervert all healthful moisture! 
What poison fountains they become to young 
thinkers! It is a great thing to kill a bad book, 
not by rooting up its author, or injuring him, but 
by blighting, by the strong hand of truth, his 
teachings, and holding them up withering to the 
world, or carrying them out and casting them into 
the limbo of vanity. As with books, so with in- 
stitutions ; there are evil ones that spread out from 
the great central evil, and creep parasitically 
around the columns of power, and trail, and coil, 
and shoot out over the paths of state. Beneath 
such institutions there are many cottages that look 
like caves embowered in nightshade. God, from 
time to time in the ages of the world, raises up 
the gardeners, who tear up these institutions, pa- 
ganisms, despotisms, Romanisms; and when man, 
looking back upon the past, threads his way through 
the mazy forest of old opinions, where errors shoc4 
up like tall hemlock trees, where marshy plants 
spread over the whole soil, and wild beds of poppy 
flowers and opium plants creep over whole times 
and kingdoms; when he feels, in spite of much 
that remains to be done, that all these have been 
cleared away; that rank soil has become verdant 
with beauty, though here and there interlaced with 
that which is unsightly ; he feels a moral exul- 
tation as he contemplates these things—some- 
thing like that satisfaction which cheers us when 
we pull up a weed. 

There, we have opened up a train of thought 
which the reader may pursue with pleasure, 
(particularly if he be a christian reader bent on 
the improvement of his spiritual nature) ; but before 
closing we may say this, that perhaps even weeds 
have their value; and, if we can believe it, there is 
a moral satisfaction even in their remaining as 
well as in their rooting up. How much they 
concentrate and condense the carbon necessary for 
the sustenance of the globe we do not know. To 
what degree they are at once the reservoirs for 
what, if diffused, might poison the springs of 
animal life, we cannot say. Perhaps they are the 
common sewers of the gases inimical to animal 
nature. But we do know that He whose words. 
were always truth said, that to the end of the 
world tares and wheat would grow together. The 
earth cannot be an Arcadia, a platform of per- 
fectibility. The tares which entwine around 
human institutions are subjects for our sorrow ; but 
we may, while labouring to our utmost to eradicate 
them, and feeling sure of eradicating them, rejoice 
that evil in the world is overruled by the Author 
of good, to be a means for the exercise of the 
highes$ faculties of benevolence, truth, and good- 
ness, and the education of a moral nature in the 
discrimination of weeds from flowers. 
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AN EXCURSION TRAIN. 


Or all the sights in railway travelling, commend 
me to a holiday excursion on the Great Western 
Railway. Do not fear, however, dear reader, that 
I am going to take you the journey. I do not in- 
tend to go farther than the platform, which is quite 
far enough indeed for one of my quiet and regular 
habits. I have not yet got rid of the excitement 
and headache produced by seeing a lady and chil- 
dren off to Taunton yesterday morning. In order to 
ensure being in time, I bought the tickets at the 
station the night before, and, having started in a 
cab early, reached the platform half an hour before 
the starting time. There I found hundreds of 
people; and oh! such a struggling for tickets, 
such a frantic determination, on the part of the 
ladies, to have the boxes labelled, and such in- 
quiries as to whether it could be possible that the 
said boxes would ever arrive at their destination ; 
while the orderly quiet clerks and porters, by soft 
and encouraging words, were doing their utmost 
to pour oil on the troubled waters of the tumultuous 
wave of travellers. 

Now for a glance or two at the said travellers. 
Here you have a group of children—halves, as they 
are termed in railway language—clinging in won- 
der to their mother, who is looking for her tickets, 
and is at length passed through the barrier, to find 
her carriage by herself as she best may; for none 
ie allowed to go on the platform except they have 
tickets and are actually travellers. Look there at 
that young mother and her two Kittle ones; they 
have hurried her through the barrier, and she is 


looking vainly for her husband to help her to a 


earriage. She thought to have had a few kind 
words at parting ; she does not seem, indeed, as if 
she could have any other, and perhaps that is the 
reason she is troubled now at the unexpected sepa- 
ration. Look, however, at the husband ; see how 
he is pleading with the porter to be permitted to 
see her off; see how steadily and yet kindly he 
says he must not; but look again: he has given 
him leave. Ah, why has he done so? “Oh, I 
know,” says the hard man of the world; ‘‘he has 
given the official a shilling.” No such thing, 
Mr. Hardhead; there are other modes of reach- 
ing the porter’s heart than through his breeches 
pocket. See, the husband has produced a wine 
bottle full of milk, which, in the confusion, has 
been forgotten. What are his little ones to do if 
thirsty P and they are such babies too. Ah, you can 
see the porter is a married man ; you can tell ina 
moment that he kissed his own little one this morn- 
ing, as he started to his day’s duty. How would 
his own little fellow, he asks himself, feel on a 
long journey without something cooling and re- 
freshing-? ‘This thought decides the matter, and 
he lets the husband pass; and see the poor 
fellow with his bottle, looking into every carriage 
for his lost partner and little ones. Why, there 
are no fewer than twenty-three carriages, with six 
compartments in each; he will never find them; 
he is getting bewildered in the vain search, when 
at length his little one discerns him, and exclaims, 
“Oh! here’s papa.” The wife takes charge of 
the bottle, and they are all happy. . 

Look at this couple; see how carefully the poor 
wife is helping her sickly-looking, delicate hus- 





band; he has evidently got leave from his em. 
ployer, and is going to try his native air. Let us 
hope that the gentle breezes and the softened air 
of the west country will do him good. Strange, 
is it not, that so many delicate people should come 
from Devon and Somerset Pat least they seem to | 
become so, when they exchange their own air for 
the close and crowded streets of the metropolis. 

That lively and genteel-looking young man is 
going to see his friends, as you may infer by the | 
presents he is taking with him; he has laid out 
some money in dainties for the old people, and he 
has not forgotten his mother, if one may judge by | 
the bonnet box. We may be sure, even without 
seeing it, that she will be uncommonly pleased to 
appear decked out in the new cap and bonnet 
which are packed inside; and then, “ Remember 
my son brought it from London,” she will say, as 
she is talking in confidence to her old friend Mrs, 
Brown, who nursed this said son when a baby, and 
gave him his first butter and sugar. 

There, too, goes Betsy the housemaid home to 
see her friends. That nice, respectable-looking 
young man, a carpenter, I think, (what a number 
of them come from Devonshire, by the way,) has || 
lost “a quarter ” in order to see her off; and she is | 
to be sure and write by the return post, if it’s only 
a line, to say that she has safely arrived. She has 
got a stamped envelope all ready for the purpose. 
How many letters of joy and sorrow that young 
couple may send and receive in the course of their 
lives, if they come together as husband and wife! | 

There goes our rate collector, too, with his wife. 
Glad enough to see you off, truly : why, the parish 
will be free from your visitations for the next ten 
days! What a comfort to the poor struggling 
tradesman, one thoroughly honest, and who for ap- 
pearance must not send away the collector when 
he calls, however short of money he may be. 
And there goes a minister, or city missionary, 
for his well-earned holiday. I hope he will make | 
it a real one, and not strain his lungs while away; 
he has quite work enough in London, and there- 
fore should rest both body and mind. Ah! and 
here comes our late traveller; why, he has not 
even pulled down the leg of his trowsers over one 
boot. Why was he not up earlier P he would then 
have looked much more tidy and decent. 

Five minutes to 8—there goes the last bell, fol- 
lowed by such a driving, and pushing, and scram- 
bling! And now they are all in, and theluggage por- 
ters take off their caps and wipe their foreheads, as 
well they may; for they and their mates have packed 
in and up 1500 passengers and luggage. A whistle 
and a scream, and away they all go into the pure 
morning country air, away from sewers and gas- 
pipes and smoky chimneys. 

And now I cannot conclude without a word of 
thanks to the Directors of the Great Western, for 
their sensible liberality in giving the inhabitants || 
of this over-grown monster of a capital a chance of 
purifying their lungs for ten whole days at the sea- 
side, and other little sheltered nooks in the warm- 
est corner of Old England, for less than L/. there 
and back. No doubt it pays; but it pays in more 
than coin. As I came away at ten minutes past 8, 
the 1500 people had been all stowed away, and 
carriages found for another train. I heard many 
of the bystanders remark upon the thoughtful con- 
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sideration there was in looking to the comforts of 
the better portion of the working classes, who 
have but little money or time, and yet have more 
sense of decency than to degrade themselves by 
travelling on the Sabbath on board a crowded 
steamer, with a band playing profane music ; or by 
purchasing refreshment tickets to gain admission 
to Cockney gardens, where drunkenness and licence 
ave the rule, and morality and decency the excep- 
tion. 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING ABLE TO 
DESPISE RIDICULE. 


Ixxow of no principle which it is of more im- 
portance to fix in the minds of young people, than 


| that of the most determined resistance to the 


encroachments of ridicule. Give up to the world, 
and to the ridicule with which the world enforces 
its dominion, every trifling question of manner and 
appearance: it is to toss courage and firmness to 
the winds, to combat with the mass upon such 
subjects as these. But learn from the earliest 
days to insure your principles against the perils of 
ridicule. You can no more exercise your reason, if 
you live in the constant dread of laughter, than 
you can enjoy your life, if you are in the constant 
terror of death. If you think it right to differ 
from the times, and to make a stand for any 
valuable point of morals, do it, however rustic, 
however antiquated, however pedantic it may ap- 
pear; do it, not for insolence, but seriously and 
grandly, as a man who wore a soul of his own in 


| his bosom, and did not wait till it was breathed 


| into him by the breath of fashion. 


Let men call 


| you mean, if you know you are just ; hypoeritical, 

|| ifyou are honestly religious ; pusillanimous, if you 

|; feel you are firm: resistance soon converts un- 
|| principled wit into sincere respect ; and no after- 
| time can tear from you those feelings which every 
| man carries with him who has made a noble and 
| suecessful exertion in a virtuous cause. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
! 
| 
! 


THE DARK HOURS OF LIFE. 


Scenes of deep distress await us all. It is in 
vain to expect to pass through the world without 
falling into them. We have in our Lord’s example 
amodel for our behaviour in the most severe and 
most trying of these occasions; afflicted, yet re- 
signed; grieved and wounded, yet submissive ; 
not insensible of our sufferings, but increasing the 


| ardour and ferveney of our prayer in proportion 


to the pain and acuteness of our feelings. But 


| whatever may be the fortune of our lives, one 


great extremity, at least, the hour of approaching 
death, is certainly to be passed through. What 
ought then to occupy us? what can then support 
us? Prayer, prayer, with our blessed Lord him- 


| self, was a refuge from the storm; almost every 


| 
| 


| word he uttered, during that tremendous scene, 


was prayer: prayer the most earnest, the most 
urgent—repeated, continued, proceeding from the 
recesses of his soul—private, solitary—prayer for 
deliverance—prayer for strength—above every- 
thing, prayer for resignation. — Paley. 





Portry, 
THE MIGHTY ONE AND THE MIGHTIER. 


Ifis confidence shall be rooted out of his tabernacle, and it shall 
bring him to the king of terrors.—Job xviii. 14, 
A STERN and stalwart man 
Sits solitary in his regal hall, 
Though shades of deepening twilight round him fall ; 
And there has sate and mused since eventide began. 


Amidst his kingly state, 
Obedient to the lightest warning sound, 
A thousand serfs and ministers around 
Upon their mighty master’s summons trembling wait. 


Yet heeds he not: alone, 

With eyes on misty visions straining set, 

Hands clenched, aud teeth in firmest fixture met, 
From his pent heart he heaves a long-drawn, stifled groan. 


Beneath that strong right hand 

A crumpled missive lies: it came from far, 

With words of haste and dread and sanguine war 
*Midst Ottoman and Russ in the Crimean land. 


Starts from his dream the Czar, 
And instant, at his bidding, lights appear, 
While through the Winter-palace, far and near 
Sounds of disaster steal, and yet more fearful war. 


“Ho! bear this mandate wide; 
Through Sclave and Cossack to Siberia’s snows, 
To Caucasus, and where the Euxine flows, 
To Lap and Fin, and where my Tartars fiercely ride :~ 


“To arms! for heaven and me! 

No man in all my empire may abide 

Unarm’d: one whelming blow shall soon decide 
Who, on this earth’s wide space, her mightiest shall be !” 


The dread ukase is sign’d, 
And sent with speed of terror through the land, 
To arm, for deadliest conflict, every hand : 
Haste, millions, haste! nor heed the woe ye leave behind! 


’Tis midnight; and his rest 

That mighty one, encanopied in pride, 

Has sought, yet restless rolls from side to side: 
Ah! rarely calm repose on sucl: a brow has prest. 


His eyes are closed in vain: 

The vision rises of a gory field 

Where Russia’s chivalry is forced to yield— 
Tis Eupatoria meets that frowning gaze again. 


Down from his vision’d throne 

Another mighty one doth fiercely speed, 

With heart and hand prepared for darksome deed, 
And on his fix’d intent thus wends he forth, alone. 


From other worlds he hies : 
Beyond the path of changing moon, or sun, 
Or where the stars their noiseless journey run, 
His dark and silent empire dim and shadowy lies. 


His face is hidden deep 
In a grey clond, veiling those hollow eyes 
Where untold mystery enshrouded lies ; 
With noiseless tread he comes, like dream of haunted sleep. 


Athwart a field he glides, 

Whose corses, yet unburied, thickly strew 

The blood-stain’d sod: a lurid smile gleams through 
That cloudy veil; then onward, whirlwind-throned, he rides. 


On through the wide domain 

Of that unquiet sleeper hath he flown; 

Then stands beside his couch: one stifled groan— 
And, Death! another king confesses, thou dost reign! 
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Plain Directions for aiding Persons to escape from Pre: 
mises on Fire, as promulgated by the Royal Society for 
the preservation of Lives from Fire. 

Tux want of presence of mind at the time of an alarm 

of fire is by far the greatest hindrance to an escape, and 

for this no regulation can be laid down; but a few simple 
directions, to be observed by the bystanders and inmates, 
well considered and reflected upon in time of safety, will in 

a great measure tend to discreet and successful efforts in 

the hour of danger. 

FOR INMATES. 

1. Every householder should make each person in his 
house well acquainted with the parts thereof which afford 
the best means of escape, whether the fire break out at the 
top or at the bottom ; and, in securing the street-door and 
lower windows for the night, care should be taken that an 
easy outlet for every mezaser of the house is not thus pre- 
vented in case of fire. Thore are many excellent fire 
escapes invented for keeping in dwelling-houses : among 
which may be mentioned Thompson’s, Baylis’s, Butler’s, 
and Lee’s. 

2. Inmates, at the first alarm, should endeavour calmly 
to reflect what means of escape there are in the house; if 
in bed at the time, they should wrap themselves in a 
blanket or bed-side carpet, and open neither windows nor 
doors more than necessary, and shut every door after 
them. 

3. It must be borne in mind that in the midst of smoke 
it is comparatively clear towards the ground ; consequently 
progress through smoke can be made on the hands and 
knees. If there is much smoke, a wet silk handkerchief, 
or worsted stocking, or other flannel substance, drawn 
over the face without being folded, permits free breathing 
and excludes to a great extent the smoke from the lungs. 
A wet sponge is alike efficacious. 

4. In the event of being unable to escape, either by the 
street-door or roof, the persons in danger should immedi- 
ately make their way to a front-room window, taking care 
to close the door after them; and those who have the 
charge of the household should ascertain that every in- 
dividual is there assembled. 

6. All persons thus circumstanced are earnestly en- 
treated not to precipitate themselves from the window 
while there remains the least probability of assistance ; aud, 
even in the last extremity, recourse may generally be had 
to joining sheets or blankets together, fastening one end 
round a bed-post or other piece of furniture in the room, 
which will enable one person to lower all the others 
separately, and the last may let himself down with com- 
paratively little risk; in all such cases it is advisable, if 
possible, to select a window over the door-way rather than 
over the area. 

6. It is found very useful, in preventing the spread of 
fire, to keep shut the doors and windows of the premises 
(after the escape of the inmates) until the water is ready to 
be thrown, as nothing causes a fire to burn so rapidly as 
the admission of air, 


DamaGes BY Ligutnina.—There is much more 
destruction of life and property by lightning than one who 
has not been in the practice of noticing the facts would at 
firstimagine. A few years since the question was raised 
by one of the professors at Yale college—“ Which of the 
two had been most destructive of life and property, light- 
ning or steam?” It was stated that for some thirty years 
past, a faithful record of the disasters by lightning and 
steam had been kept, and during that time more lives were 
lost in the United States by lightning than by steam. The 
fact surprised me, and since then I have noticed the 
subject. In one shower which passed over New England 
soon after I saw the above statement, there were, in 
different places, eight persons killed by lightning, besides a 
vast amount of property destroyed. A gentleman in New 
York, who has kept a record of these events, a sufficient 
time to make the comparison, says there are more lives 
lost in the United States by lightning than by steam. 
Consult his record. Take, for instance, the year 1842, and 


Varieties. 

—_— j 
there you find recorded one hundred and eighty-three 
persons struck by lightning, of whom seventy-one were 
killed. One hundred and nine buildings were struck, and 
many of them were burnt. 
two of its inmates were instantly killed. It rushed upon a 
family while kneeling around the altar of devotion, and in 
a moment deprived the children of both father and mother, 
A single flash on one house hurried four out of eleven of 
its inmates into eternity. 
present a similar catalogue of death and destruction. The 
results of those who have kept a record of these events are 
similar, 
way in the United States in six years, if divided among 
those who claim to be farmers, would amount to enough to 
defray the expense of protecting all their buildings — 
Correspondent of an American paper. 


frost of the past winter killed many of the littoral shell. |! 
fish around our shores, and they now lie by thousands and || 
tens of thousands along the beach. On the beach below || 
Portobello, and for at least a mile on the western side of the |; 
town, they are chiefly of two species, Solen siligqua, or the 
edible spout-fish or razor-fish, and Aactra stultorum, or 
the fool 
the sands above the low-water line of stream tides. 
spout-fishes when first thrown ashore were carried away by 
pail and basketfuls by the poorer people; and yet of their 
shells enough remain in the space of half a mile to load 
several carts; but the fishes themselves, devoured b 
myriads of birds, chiefly gulls, have already peal | 
The Mactra, though they may be picked up in some places 
by basketfuls, are less abundant. 
that both species will be less common on our coasts than 
heretofore, for years to come ; and their wholesale destruc 
tion by a frost a few degrees more intense than js common 
in our climate, strikingly shows how simply, by slight | 
—_ of climate, induced by physical causes, whole races 
of anim 
destruction may fall upon insulated species, while from 
some peculiarity of habitat, or some hardiness of constitu. 
tion, their congeners escape. There are two species of 
Solen in the Frith, S. siliqgua and JS. ensis, but we have not 
seen, on the present occasion, a single dead individual of 
the latter species; and, of at least four species of Mactra, 
the Mactra stultorwm seem alone to have suffered.— 
Edinburgh Witness. 


When the English and French armies went to the East, 
it is stated that the French Government, exercising its 
usual vigilance in the cause of literature and art, bad 
charged a number of gentlemen to accompan 
them, in order to make literary researches, and to preserve 
any literary or artistic treasures which might be expected 
to turn up in the perturbation to which the old Ottoman 





A school-house was struck, and 


The records of each year 


It is estimated that the damage sustained in this 


Errxcts or THz Frost on SHELL-F18H.—The intense 





s cockle, both of them molluscs, which burrow in 
The 


t. is probable, however, 





may become extinct. It exemplifies, too, how 


VALUABLE Ancient Manuscripts In THE East. 


or precede 


empire was to be subjected, after the slumber of ages. In 
arecent number of the Moniteus there is a long report 
from one of these gentlemen to the Minister of Public 
Instruction, which shows that the mission intrusted to 
them is being executed with intelligence and zeal. A 
number of Greek and Latin manuscripts, of great antiquity, 
have, it appears, been already found; the precise number 
of Oriental manuscripts in the different libraries, public, 
semi-public, and private, at Constantinople, has been 
ascertained; and the precise whereabouts of a treatise on 
ancient Egypt, by one Abd-al-Lathif, who flourished in 
the middle ages; of copies of the Moadjam at Boldau, 4 
geographical dictionary of the thirteenth century—a work 
which throws great light on the state of Europe and parts 
of Asia at that time; and of other rare and renowned 
works, respecting which particular inqniries were ordered 
to be made, have been broughf to light. Of course, the 
French agents will contrive some way or other to get all 
the manuscripts they may care for into their possession, 


and in due time they will figure in the imperial library in 
Paris. — Literary Gazette. : —-- 
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